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straightforward work. It is unillumined by a ray of genius, it is slow and somewhat sodden. It reminds 3ne of an excellent family coach—one of the old sort hung on 0 springs—a fat coachman on the box and a footman whose livery was made for his predecessor. In criticising Mr. Meredith I was out of sympathy frith my author, ill at ease, angry, puzzled; but with Mr. Hardy I am on quite different terms, I am as familiar with him as with the old pair of trousers I put on when I sit down to write; I know all about his aims, his methods; I know what has been done in that line, and what can be done.
I have heard that Mr. Hardy is country bred, but I should not have discovered this from his writings. They read to me more like a report, yes, a report,—a conscientious, well-done report, executed by a thoroughly efficient writer sent down by one of the daily papers. Nowhere do I find selection, everything is reported, dialogues and descriptions. Take for instance the long evening talk between the farm people when Oak is seeking employment. It is not the absolute and literal transcript from nature after the man-
|f' 4                               ner of Henri Monier; for that it is a little too diluted
with Mr. Hardy's brains, the edges are a little sharpened and pointed, I can see where the author has
\t ||                               been at work filing; on the other hand, it is not syn-
thesized—the magical word which reveals the past, and through which we divine the future—is not seized and set triumphantly as it is in "Silas
^                                Marner."   The descriptions do not flow out of and
form part of the narrative, but are wedged in, and
in          if
